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PSALM xxxiv. 14 


SEEK PEACE, AND ENSUE IT. 


jutiſprudence, that ſtates and nations lie under the 

ſame moral obligation, in regard to their tranſac- 
tions with each other, as individuals living in natural 
ſociety. The ſame duties of juſtice, humanity, for- 
bearance from injuries, reparation of them when 
committed, together with mutual forgiveneſs and de- 
fire of reconciliation and peace, are equally incum- 
bent upon both, | m2 FF. 


1 is generally agreed, by writers and profeſſors of 


Tus moral obligation, when applied to men in 
their individual capacity, is called the law of na- 


— Wt 
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ture; when referred to them in their aggregate or 
collective one, the law of nations: but though it is 
diſcriminated by theſe different appellations, its ope- 
ration and authority are preciſely the ſame, and as 


binding and coercive in the one application as in the 
other. 


Tr1s doctrine or poſition being premiſed and laid 
down antecedently, I ſhall proceed to conſider the 


text as referring principally to men in their col- 
lective capacity: Seek peace, and enſue it.” 


Tux words are of the Pfalmiſt ; but they are cited, 
and enforced with additional authority by St. Peter &. 
I ſhall take occaſion from them to obſerve, that it is the 
duty of nations, as it 1s the duty of individuals, to en- 
deavour to live in peace, and to communicate with-each 
other in offices of kindneſs and beneyolence. 


d 


1. WAR is the moſt unnatural of all evils ; yet not 


* 1 Pet, iii. 11. — 444 
| more 
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more unnatural than ſinful. It is repugnant to every 
principle of humanity, of virtue, and of religion. To 
ſuppoſe war never to happen, indeed, would be to 
ſuppoſe human nature to be regenerated; becauſe 
the pride, and ambition 6 and avarice of mankind 
will for ever involve them in the guilt of it. But 
this will not prove that it is natural, or that the 
ſtate of nature is, as ſome wild philoſophers have 
conjectured, a ſtate of war: becauſe avarice, and 
pride, and ambition, are, if I may be allowed to 
ſay ſo, unnatural paſſions ; at leaſt, they are ſuch 
paſſions as it is the perfection of our nature to re- 
ſtrain and ſubdue. Now, what every Being is 
* in 1ts moſt perfect ſtate” (according to a great phi- 
loſopher) „that is the nature of that Being “. — 
But wars and fightings come from our ſinful 
luſts; from thoſe inordinate appetites and deſires 
*« which war againſt the ſoul ;” and which are the 
reſult of the imperfection, or, to ſpeak more pro- 
perly, of the depravity of our nature. From whence 
come wars and fightings amongſt you? ſays St. 


* Ariſtotle, j 
ames, 


| 
| 
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James. Come they not hence, even of your luſts, 


« that war in your members? Wars and fightings | 


then proceed, not from the order - but from the diſ- 


order of Nature. 


Ir may indeed happen, that juſt and righteous 
nations ſhall be compelled, in defence of themſelves 
or their allies, to draw the fword againſt the tyranny 
and oppreſhon of overbearing and inſulting power: 


and in this caſe, war is both natural and juſtifiable; 


although in regard to the aggreſſor it is undoubtedly 
otherwiſe. But though they may be neceſſitated to 
make war, they will make it with extreme reluctance, 
and always with hope and deſire of ſpeedily termi- 
nating it by a ſafe and honourable peace. They will 


readily make conceſſions, will give up and ſacriſice 


many juſt claims and pretenſions, to ſtop or prevent 
the effufion of human blood. This is the duty of 
every nation; more eſpecially of every Chriſtian na- 


tion; becauſe Chriſtianity adds to the moral obligation, 


which nations lie under, to “ ſeek and enſue peace. 
| | By 
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By what falſe reaſoning or logic it is, that Chriſtian 
powers can reconcile to themſelves the unneceſſarily 
commencing of war; that they can ſuppoſe they have 
a right to harraſs and oppreſs mankind, to ſpread 
ruin and deſolation, and to deluge every region of the 


earth with blood—merely perhaps to gratify a capri- 
ciou; fancy, an inordinate ambition, or a greedy and 
inſatiable avarice—is a paradox ſo inexplicable, that, 
were we not convinced of its poſſibility by frequent 
and fatal experience, we ſhould ſcarcely believe it. 
Alas! what a dark and melancholy picture does it 
exhibit to us of the wretched and incorrigible depra- 
vity of human nature We may call theſe mighty 
leaders of armies, theſe invaders and ſubduers of 
provinces,—we may call them perhaph heroes and 
conquerors ;—ſuch miſapplication of titles and ho- 
nours accords with our depraved and perverted judg- 
ments :—but reaſon and religion will call them by 
their true names ; by the names of uſurpers, plun- 
derers, incendiaries, and aſſaſſins. Inſtead of loading 
them with honours, theſe will brand and reproach 
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10 
them, in the anguiſh and bitterneſs of grief and in- 
dignation, with the groans of the expiring, the tears 
of the widow, and the cries of the orphan. Theſe 
will ſhow them the blood which they have ſpilt upon 
the ground in the cruelty of their hearts, and will 
cloud their reputation with the recking vapours of it. 
Theſe will urge them to © ſeek peace: to ſeek—by 
reſtoring their uſurped poſſeſſions, by repairing the 
injuries and wrongs which they have committed, and 


by offering and conceding fair and equitable terms— 


a juſt and honourable peace ;—and, having made 


ſuch peace, to endeavour to preſerve it, by ſtrictly 


and religiouſly obſerving the articles and conditions 


of it.——This, which is pointed out in the latter part 
of the text, is deſerving of a further and more 7205 


| ticular conſideration. 


2. Ir too often happens, that nations, after hav- 
ing been engaged in war, agree to make peace, with 
no other view or intention, than to take advantage 
perhaps of tlie firſt favourable opportunity to break it 

5 again, 
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again. Compacts and engagements weigh nothing 
with them, in compariſon of what they deem ſtate 
policy. They imagine that they are exempt from 
religious and moral obligations; and that national 
treaties and conventions, though ſworn to, and ratified 
by all the ſolemn ſanctions of religion, are mere forms 
or empty ſounds ; binding only upon the ignorant, 
the eredulous, and ſuperſtitious. —But where is the 
difference between the perfidy of nations and the | 
perfidy of individuals? between bodies of men, who 
forfeit and violate their promiſes, and ſingle perſons 
who are guilty of like treachery and deceit ? Does 
not the ſame fraud, the fame falſhood, the ſame per- 
jury, ſtigmatiſe the behaviour of the one as of the 
other ? They are undoubtedly equally guilty and 
criminal, and will be equally obnoxious to the juſt 
and ſevere judgments of God. Nay, the obſervance 
of public faith is a matter of ſo much importance to 
the general intereſts and happineſs of ſociety, that the 
violation of it ſeems to be proportionably more cul- 
pable, as the welfare of greater numbers is more 
B 2 immediately 
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immediately implicated and concerned in it. The 
effect being more extenſively pernicious, the cauſg 
muſt be more deeply malignant, and the crime of it 


great in proportion. 


Havixe thus briefly diſcourſed upon the text, I 
ſhall allot the remainder of the time indulged me, to 
the particular occaſion, which has now brought us to- 
gether. 


Ws are aſſembled, under the ſanction of public au- 
thority, to return thanks to Almighty God for his 
having reſtored to us, after the late bloody and expen- 
ſive war, the invaluable bleſſing of peace ;—that bleſ- 
ſing, which we ſo frequently importuned, ſo fervently 
implored, and ſo humbly and devoutly ſupplicated in 
this place, during the continuance of the war, If we 
recollect the many untavourable circumſtances which 
attended our ſituation ;—if we conſider that the whole 
world was in a manner armed againſt us, and that 
deſtruction ſeemed. to impend over us from every 

| quarter ; 
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quarter; — we ſhall readily and heartily join in this 
| grateful and pious work : we ſhall, with unfeigned 
lips and undiſſembled hearts, offer up our praiſes and 
thanks to the gracious Giver of all good things, for this 
inftance of his mercy and loving-kindneſs towards us. 


Bor perhaps ſome of you may not feel that pure 
warmth of affection and gratitude, which appears 
highly ſuitable to the occaſion : you may wiſhfully 
look back upon the ſplendor and celebrity of this 
empire before the commencement of the late troubles, 
and may impatiently-regret the diſmemberment of it. 
To ſuch I am at a loſs in what manner to addreſs my- 
felf,—We muſt all undoubtedly feel and be ſenſible of 
what has befallen us. 'The judgment of Heaven ſeems 
to have viſited us, in order to correct in us what was 
univerſally allowed to be amiſs, Our national pride 
was become obnoxious to all the kingdoms of the 
earth. We are now taught the wiſe and falutary lef- 
ſon of moderation and humility. May Heaven grant 
us grace to improve and profit by it! | 
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Bor, after all, let us conſider, whether we have not 
greater reaſon to be thankful, than to repine and be 
diſcontented: whether the iſſue of the war has not 
been more favourable, than we had any right to ex- 
pect. May we not ſtill be a flouriſhing and happy 
people? The welfare and proſperity of nations da 
not depend altogether upon extent of dominion. Even 
ſmall Rates are frequently happier than large ones ; 
and pride and ambition alone induce men to think 
otherwiſe. Ours, it muſt be confeſſed, however, is far 
from being a ſmall ſtate. It is large and extenſive, 
perhaps more than ſufficiently ſo, 


PRoviDENCE has wiſely diſtributed the earth into vas 
rious regions and climates, ſeparating them from each 
other by ſeas, or mountains, or deſarts, or ſands, or 
other natural boundaries, to make it evident that he 
intended they ſhould be kept apart, and at no time 
brought under the ſame government or dominion, 
The moral impoſſibility that a government extending 
over the whole, or the more diſtant parts of the earth, 


ſhould 


1 1 
ſhould be well or rightly adminiſtered, might perhaps 
be the reaſon —if it may be allowed to conjecture con- 
cerning fo recondite a ſubject why Infinite Wiſdom 
has judged fit to divide and ſeparate the different regi= 
ons of the earth in the manner I have here deſcribed. 


Bes1Des, I muſt obſerve, that the diverſities of cli- 
mate and country—to omit that of language—form 
and adapt men for different kinds of government: 
prompt and ſevere government ſuiting the violent and 
impetuous diſpoſitions and characters of ſome cli- 
mates ; while ſlow, and formal, and more gentle modes 
of adminiſtration ſeem better adapted to others. In 
any caſe, an empire may be too large, too unwieldy, 
even to be governed at all: and the truth of this ob- 
ſervation is inconteſtably proved by the Macedonian 
and Roman empires: for theſe mighty powers had 
hardly reached the ſummit of renown, before they moul- 
dered away, and fell into anarchy and confuſion. 


— 


Wr ought then, inſtead of repining at our loſſes, to 
- . 
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be thankful for the bleſſings which are ſtill reſerved 
to us; and we ſhould endeavour to improve the ad- 
vantages of theſe bleſſings to the greateſt extent and 


degree poſſible. It is recorded by the ſage and moral 


Plutarch, that Pyrrhus king of Epirus, diſcourſing one 


day with Cyneas, upon the deſign he had formed of 


attacking the Romans, and his hope of ſubduing and 
conquering the whole world; —“ And when you have 


* compleated all theſe conqueſts, what then?“ ſaid 


Cyncas:— Why then,” replied the monarch, *<* we 
„will live at our eaſe; and daily divert our minds 
with convivial and delightful converſation.” Ah, 
« Sir,” ſaid the philoſopher, ** what hinders you from 
immediately enjoying that happineſs, which you 
*« propoſe to acquire with ſo much riſk, and ſuch in- 
finite calamity to yourſelf and others ?”” 


-. NoTriNG could exceed the wiſdom and juſtneſs of 
the remark. Happineſs, generally ſpeaking, is within 


our reach; and it depends upon ourſelves whether we 


will poſſeſs it or not. Permit me then, in conclufion 


of 


ft. 1 


of this diſcourſe, to point out what I think the moſt 
likely means of attaining it, in our preſent ſituation 
and circumſtances. 


Firſt; We muſt endeavour to diveſt our minds of 
national prejudices, of hatred and malice ; and muſt 
eſteem thoſe, who were lately our enemies, as friends 
and allies : we muſt forget what is paſt ; and carry on 
an amicable correſpondence and intercourſe with them. 
Commerce, not conqueſt, ſeems to be the true in- 
tereſt of this country; indeed it is the true intereſt 
of every country: for commerce is the cement of all 
national . friendſhip and alliance. Providence, when 
he ſeparated the different regions of the earth from 
each other, did not preclude or prohibit their friendly 
intercourſe. The different productions of nature in 
different climates, induce a ſort of neceſſity for men's 
having recourſe to each other in their mutual wants; 
and for their bartering and exchanging the growth of 
their reſpective countries, as their ſeveral occaſions 
and exigencies may require. This is ſimilar and ana- 


C logous 
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togous to what we find to be the eſtabliſhed order of 
Providence in regard to man's own nature ; the dif- 
ferent capacities, powers, talents, underſtandings, and 
abilities of different perſons, conneRing and rendering 
them ſerviceable and neceſſary to each other. 


Nor only the chief comforts and conveniences of 
life, but many of the greateſt improvements in ſci- 
ence, in arts, in manners, in laws, and in religion, 
are to be deduced from the ſource of commerce. 
Even the pure and ineſtimable treaſures of the 
Goſpel have been derived to us by this channel ; 
and it is our duty, by means of the ſame channel, 
to ſpread and communicate the knowledge of it, if 
poſſible, to all who are yet ignorant of it, and 
„ who ſtill fit in darkneſs, and in the ſhadow of 
«« death.” 


— THEREFORE commerce, reconciliation with our ene- 
mies, and permanency of peace - together with. cloſe 
and aſſiduous application to agriculture, manufac- 


tures, 


I a» HJ 
tures, and thoſe uſeful arts and occupations in which 
commerce and peace delight—muſt be the firſt means 


of healing our wounds, and of re-eſtabliſhing our 
proſperity and happineſs. 


| SECONDLY ; Unanimity and concord amongſt our- 
ſelves, appear to be equally neceſſary to this great 
and important work, If ever the ſituation of a 
country requires an union of parts and abilities, 
and of public and patriotic virtues, that of our own, 
at this period, unqueſtionably comes under the de- 
ſcription : ſo great are the obſtacles, ſo many are the 


difficulties, that occur to be ſurmounted and over- 
come. 


IT would be an irkſome and invidious taſk to retrace 
the various circumſtances and cauſes of our late miſ- 
fortunes: and perhaps it may be better that they 
ſhould be buried in eternal oblivion : but this, I think, 
may ſafely be ſaid, without injury or offence to any 
one; viz. that no one party or deſcription. of men can 

C 2 juſtly 
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juſtly blame or accuſe any other for having ſolely⸗ 
occaſioned the loſſes and diſaſters that have befallen 
us. Whoever were the adviſers, whoever were the 
miniſters, or whoever were the oppoſers of the late 
war; they all have had their ſhare in the unſucceſsful 
iſſue of it: for, had the different deſcriptions of men 
in this country been united; had they all acted with 
one heart and one ſoul ; the termination and event of 
it, under God's gracious providence, had in all hke- 
lihood been different from what it has really turned 
out. But it may have pleaſed God perhaps, for a 
puniſhment of our ſins, to make our own diviſions and 
diſunion a principal inſtrument of our calamities and 
misfortunes. Be this as it may, I am ſure a firm 
union of all that is great and good is now neceſſary to 
re-eſtabliſh our proſperity and happineſs. The enor- 
mity of the public debt, the neceſſity of impoſing 
heavy taxes and burthens, the extreme licentiouſnefs 
of the times, the want of order and ſubordination, the 
want of principle, the want of virtue, the exceſs of 
luxury and extravagance, and the alarming increaſe of 


al 
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all ſorts of erimes and wickedneſs, with the neceſſity of 
an efficient police to reſtrain and prevent them; theſe 
ſurely if theſe are of any moment in the order and eco- 


nomy of ſociety — theſe require an exertion of all the 
talents and abilities which this country can produce. 


Bur perhaps this exertion will be rendered more 
ſucceſsful, its views be facilitated, and the obſtacles 
that impede it be more eaſily removed, if we apply 
ourſelves, | 


TIR DIL, to what ſeems moſt eſſentially neceſſary 
to the re-eſtabliſhment of our proſperity and happi- 
neſs; I mean, to religion. This alone, if it be duly, 
and earneſtly, and conſcientiouſly attended to, will at- 
moſt ſupply every want and deficiency ; and will ſingly 
effect and accompliſh our happineſs. 


RELIGION will teach us to be patient under our 
loſſes and misfortunes : and not only to be patient, 
but to be thankful to God for having ſaved us from 
£1 the 
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the deſtryQion- that impended over us; and for hav- 
ing reſtored to us the bleſſing of peace. Religion 
will teach us to keep and obſerve this peace with 
ſacred and inviolable truth and fidelity. Religion will 
teach us to forgive our enemies; ta lay aſide all mali- 
cious and revengeful thoughts; and to unite with 
them in offices of Chriſtian charity. Religion will 
teach us to live in harmony and concord with each 
other, in obſervance of the laws, and in dutiful obe- 
dience to the King, and to all that are put in autho- 
rity under him. Religion will teach us to reſtrain 
and mortify our ſinful deſires, our carnal luſts and 
appetites ; and to keep them in ſubjection to reaſon and 
the will of God, Religion will teach us to practiſe hu- 
mility, meekneſs, temperance, moderation, ſobriety, 
induſtry, frugality, love of order, love of peace, love of 
our country ; in ſhort, univerſal love and benevolence, 


together with every moral and Chriſtian virtue. 


To conclude ; Religion will teach us to fear God, to 
ſanctify him in our hearts, and to revere his holy 


2 | laws: 
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laws : and, above all things, it will teach us to reſign 
and commit ourſelves to his care, to believe in his holy 
goſpel, to truſt in his gracious promiſes, and to look 
forward, with moſt earneſt expectation and deſire, to 
that appointed and happy time, when his bleſſed Son 
Jeſus Chriſt ſhall reign triumphant over the whole 
earth in peace and righteouſneſs, 


RxRELIGIOx will teach us all theſe things: and it will 
teach us, moreover, that if we are faithful and dili- 
gent to obſerve and attend to theſe thin gs, God will 
bleſs us, and multiply us, and “ give us richly all 
things to enjoy; and will be our guardian and 
protector; and will keep us under the ſhadow of his 
« wings; and be our refuge until the tyranny of this 
„ world be overpaſt ; and he ſhall have exalted him- 
« ſelf above the heavens, and his glory above all the 
« earth *.“ 


* Pſalm lvii. 
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